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A FIERCE wind was sweeping over the 
ocean, and over a lonely island that 
lay far out amongst the surges, its fair- 
weather inhabitants had lied and aban- 
doned the lonely beaches to the storms 
and the. hardy people whose only home 
was there. Yet a few loiterers were still 
left from the summer birds of passage, 
arid even now one of them f a young 1 girl, 
•came down the stigsag path which led 
from the top of the bluff to the wide 
shore, The gale pressed her agviiust the 
sandy wall and wrapped her garments 
closely round her. The fluttering dra- 
peries thus swathed about the tall figure 
had evidently come from the hand of 
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some mil hner of distinction. A grace- 
ful, unconscious presumption marked the 
wearers air as she drew near a knot of 
weather beaten fishermen. They were 
aware of her approach, it was plain, hut 
took no notice of it, and eon tinned their 
discussion. Was the wind at its worst, or 
would it strengthen through the night, 
and was Sam Hale'* boat safe enough 
where she Say, or would it be the part of 
prudence for him to take her round the 
point, to a better lee? 

Tho girl ST.oocl by them awhile wailing 
for a pause, and then broke in with an 
imperious, delicately modulated voice, 

""Will you tell me, please, whether one 
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of you would be able to sail me over to 
the mainland to-night?" 

A man lifted his head and stared at 
her, then turned back ami made a remark 
to a comrade as calmly as if she had not 
spoken. In a second she repeated the 
question, in a tone a little raised. Then 
all the men turned and stared. The eld- 
est took his pipe from his mouth and 
responded, contemptuously : 

"Why no, none of us wouldn't he aide 
to sail you over to the mainland La-night. 
Wo ain't go in 1 sail in' much about this 
time." 

The rudeness of his speech brought a 
little added haughtiness to her manner, 
but did not cause her to desist. 

Oh,-' she said, in th.e clear high tones 
which contrasted so strongly with the 
rough growl of the men/"! did not 
mean you to take me, of course, without— 
I supposed this would be an inconven- 
ient time far you to go. but I am very 
anxious to get across to-night — st Her 
vo.ee trembled a little. "I meant to offer 
to pay you well, of course — T will give 
anything that the trip is worth., with 
pleasure." 

The old fisherman .looked her over for 
a moment or two before he answered; 

"Mebbe you hevn't noticed the wea- 
ther. It's a bad wind, and it's goin to be 
a bad nigh t. There ain't none of us cares 
to risk his precious self out to-night — an' 
your money ain't goiiv to make us do it." 

The girl had drawu her slim figure up 
proudly. She was angry, and yet some 
strong 1 motive forced her to pei-severe. 

li I am sorry." she said, u for it is really 
a matter of great importance to me. You 
know the steamer has uot come to day, 
and there is no other way in which I can 
get back. I don't mind the danger. If 
none of you care to go, "would you he 
kind enough to tell me if there are any 
other men that might be willing to un- 
dertake it? I tan ready to pay anything 
that would make it worth while," 

The old man disapproved of Iter obsti- 
nacy. "I don't know a damned soul," 
he said, solemnly. 

She looked at each face. The speaker 
had evidently voiced the sentiments of 
alb But he broke out again: 

* 1 Wei J, there comes Jack; he'd under- 
take to sail you to hell as lief as not, 
if he took the notion. Here, Jack H he 
shouted, as a tall you tig fellow in a tat- 
tered coat came lounging' up. " Here's a 



young woman thinks she'd like to take a 
little pleasure- jaunt to the iikuu to-night, 

an' wants to know if you won't oblige 
her. She thinks she can hev wind an' 
weather by pay in 1 fur 'cm, mi' says she'll 
give you any thin 1 you like if you'll get 
her across this cveuinV 

The young man came near. He had 
large, finely cut features and the eyes of 
a hawk, which swept over the girl's whole 
figures and seemed to take in every detail 
with a glance. Evidently he felt in her 
polished manner, her delicate array, the 
same sting which had irritated the older 
men. A bold smile curved bis lips. 

il 01» yes, I'll takeher," lie said, with a 
slow drawl— 11 Fll take her if she wants 
to go. Air I won't charge any money 
neither, I'll take her for nothin 1 but a— 
kiss,' 1 The men all burst into a noisy 
laugh. 

A sharp exclamation of displeasure 
came from the girl; her face was crim- 
son, and she turned to go. But no one 
had noticed a round little figure which 
had rushed down the path by the bluff 
and plodded hastily through the sand. 
It stood now directly in the younger wo- 
man's way. Two plump, beringed little 
hands grasped her arms with all their 
might as the new-comer turned impa- 
tiently to the oldest and most responsible- 
looking man in the group. 

"Oh Mr. — Mr. — -oh, eir, w she cried, 
panting, " I hope you haven't eucour- 
aged her to do anything rash. I am sure 
she came down here to ask some of you to 
take tier across to-night, and she mustn't 
— indeed she mustn't go. I couldn't let 
her go in such weather. I couldn't sleep 
lot' fright with her at sea. Oh, my dear- 
Helen," appealing!;" to the girl, "you 
mustn't think of it. As likely as not by 
to-morrow morning we shall hear your 
dear father is better, and even if we 
don't, yon mustn't dream of crossing. 
He wo u Id fato w you co u 1 d n 't com e. Th ey 
never meant the message to bring yon 
o% r er in this storm. Give it up, my dear; 
do, do t" 

" Aunt Nellie." said the girl, £ ' there is 
no use in trying to stop me, I am going 
to see my father — alive," her voice sank 
and quivered, "if there is any human 
possibility of my finding a way to do it. 
These people won't help me, but I am go- 
ing from one end of the island to the 
other to see if there is not a single man 
who dares to come with me." 
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She had stood with her back to the 
group, but every word was. cleat' to tEietn. 
One looked at another, and the old man 
with the pipe spoke to her again iti a dif- 
ferent tone. 

41 Was that what you was wantin' to go 
fur? To see your father? What's (lie 
matter?" 

" He is dying", " she said, shivering, and 
with pa' en* vestige of haughtiness gone. 

41 Shoo." he said? "that's too bad, I 
didn't know what you was after when 
you come down here so high an' mighty 
to get a boat. I : m reel sorry to hear the 
old gent [email's sick. We'd all of us Jike 
to help you ef we could, but it is rough, 
{in 1 no mistake. I suppose my wife Ml be 
reel oneasy ef I olfered to go out to- 
night; seems as if — 11 

The tall young sailor they called Jack 
moved towards her on the other side. 

<l See here," he said, in curt tones, *'if 
you want to go, I'll take yon. It's a wild 
night and there is some risk to it, but I 
can pretty much promise to get you over 
>safe. Only these men don't like to take 
the risk, if theyeun help it, because they're 
all got wives and families. As for what 
I said just now, I'm sorry for it. I didn't 
mean nothing by it. I thought you were 
trying to get us to go just out or' pure 
sassiuess and because you didn't know 
what you were talking about. But if so 
be as your father's sick an* you want to 
get over to him. Ill sail you over safe if 
any man can, and be glad to. Ask the 
others." 

** That's so," came from two or three 
throats. 

" You can't do better than take Jack's 
otter." said the old man with a pipe, judi- 
cially. ''He's very williu' to run into 
resks, but he's the best man I ever knew 
to wriggle out of 'cm. Ef lie says he'll 
take you over safe, I guess he'll manage 
it. There ain't no better sailor here. 
An' don't you worry, ma'am," he went on, 
turning to the little old lady, who was 
bending bur head, first towards one speak- 
er and then another, and uttering dis- 
jc >i ii ted ej ac u I ati o u s. " E f y o u r ni t c e goes 
along with Jack Maverick you can rest 
easy all night, an 1 I understand that's 
what you're most disturbed about." 

*' Well, are you coining?' 1 asked Maver- 
ick. u There's no time to lose," 

The girl stood a moment. 

"Yes? I will be back directly," she 
said.. She walked rapidly away over the 



sand. As she went she heard Maverick's 
voice behind her shouting for Tommy, 
and saying be would have to go along to 
work the sheet. Some one observed that 
Tommy might not want to go, but Maver- 
ick said he had got to whether he wanted 
to or not, and then one inquired if Tom- 
my was sober, and another vouched for 
his not having had a drop that day. 
Helen heard it all through the continu- 
ous stream of remonstrances from her 
aunt, who was exhausting her resources, 
as far as words went, in efforts to keep 
her charge at home, 

A few moments later the young girl 
returned alone. She was wrapped, in a 
long cloak. She crossed the beach in 
another direction, to where several boats 
lay at a little wharf on which the same 
crowd of men were now gathered, 

'"Goiir to try it for sure?" asked one 
as she came near. * £ Well, I hope ye 1 11 
have luck and get safe through. Looks 
squally, though. Keep your eye out for 
a shift in the wind, Jack. Here, let me 
help ye aboard. Better get settled down 
afore ye get into the swell." 

She had jumped on the tiny deck, half 
a dozen hands held out to help her, and 
taken her seat. 

The buy was quiet, but beyond the bar 
enormous waves were I leaving and break- 
ing. There was a clear space in the 
western sky; the sun had sunk lower, 
and shone level and red in their faces. 

There was an old man aboard — the 
luckless Tommy, she concluded— and he 
and Maverick were busy about the ropes. 
The sail went up with a rattle, a line was 
cast olf, the sail filled, and the boat 
glided quietly away from the wharf. 

u That's a foolhardy business," .she 
heard a voice saying as they slipped 
away. 'Must like Jack," another an- 
swered. A minute more and they w ere 
out of hearing. The two men on board 
were still moving about the boat, .settling 
every tiling to rights. As he passed her 
Maverick .spu.ee. 

" Here/' he said, "it's going to be wet- 
ter 1 ii water outside there. That coat 
won't keep you dry* Better rig it round 
your petticoats, and put on this oil -skin I 
brou gh t do w u f o r y o u, And tl us hat. If 
you tie your handkerchief tight round 
the throat it 11 keep the water out some.** 

She gazed distrustfully at the still' yel- 
low jacket and hat he held out to her, 
but she did not like to disobey, and soon 
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she was transformed from the waist, up 
into a slim young fisherman. The host 
began to pitch as. it struck the waves, and 
then, as they grew larger, to climb with a 
alow staggering motion up the h>ng in- 
clines and slide swiftly down the slopes. 
Maverick was at the wheel, his keen hazel 
eyes fixed on the water ahead, yet every 
second l ie glanced quickly at the sky and 
tlie li orison. His long arms alternately 
straightened and relaxed as he held the 
boat against the .shock of a wave or eased 
her past a breaker. Helen watched him 
■while the salt spray blew in her face and 
the wind whistled past', then Lurried and 
regarded the watery desert around her. 
Lit by the last rays of the sua it looked 
pitiless, furious, cold. Her gaze came 
back to the boat. Tommy had disap- 
peared into the cabin some minutes be- 
fore, and now, as the little door swung 
half open and shut again with a bang, her 
e\ e caught Maverick's. 

41 He's staying a long time in that cab- 
in," lie said. 1 ' Tommy I" 

His voice rang loud and rough above 
the wind, but Tommy did not hear. 

'"Hello! Tommy!" he shouted again. 
The door swung open an inch and hanged 
once more, hut there was no answer. 

"See here, miss," he said, "you go to 
the door ami call him. I'll need him in 
a minute. He can't hear through the 
noise, I can't leave this." 

Helen looked up coldly. She did not 
like to be oi-dered about. He had forgot- 
ten his place. A smile curled Maverick's 
lip as he watched her. 

"Well, then, don't go," he said, and 
gave all his attention to the wheel again. 

She sat still a moment, then rose and 
stumbled to the cabin door, holding by 
tlie gunwale. She opened it, and in the 
gloom could see Tommy's form stretched 
on the floor. She called him, but he did 
not stir; then, with a shudder of repug- 
nance, she laid her hand on his ragged 
shoulder and shook it. 

" You lemme be, 11 came in an ugly 
grunt from tlie lumpish form. She drew 
her hand quickly hack and made her way 
to the stern. 

" There is something the matter with 
him, 1 ' she said, looking anxiously at Mav- 
erick, whose attention never diverged 
from the boat's co 'arse. 

"What do yon mean?" inquired be, 
sharply, 

"He is on the floor in a heap. He 



wouldn't answer, and when I shook him 
he told me to leave him atone. 11 

"What do you thinks the matter? 1 ' 
for one second the hard, piercing eyes 
sought hers, She would not have cared 
to refuse their demand. 

" I thought," she panted, " it might be 
— could it possibly he— that he had been 
drinking V 

" Hell V said Maverick. A second flew 
by, "I'll have to see to Mm,* 1 he said, 
"and you'll have to take the wheel. 
When I tell you, hold it like this, for ail 
you're worth, and don't let go till I take 
it Can you?" 

"I'll try," she said, humbly, 

"Try! nonsense 3'' he sneered, "Can 
you do it? If you can't, we may have a 
chance to try swimming over." 

" Yes, I'll do it," she said. 

"All right. Ready, Noto, Lean 
hard. " 

For an in stunt he helped her steady her- 
self against it, then she was alone, putting 
forth all her strength to hold the wheel 
as he had left it. She turned her head 
and saw him dive into the cabin; there 
was the sound of a scuffle; a bottle came 
Hying through the air and sunk be.nen;h -a 
breaker. She heard blows, oaths; the next 
moment Maverick slipped out of the cabin 
door, wrestling still with the man within, 
thrust him back suddenly, slammed to the 
door, and slipped the heavy holt. With 
almost the same movement he secured the 
other side and was at the stern with the 
wheel in his hand. He was panting, and 
supported himself on the wheel as he held 
it. The girl cowered on the seat near by. 
In all her sheltered existence she had nev- 
er before been iu the presence of danger 
nor close to the savage realities of life, 
Tlie people she knew might have as fierce 
instincts at heart as these, bat they were 
concealed and tutored to the semblance of 
uoncutity. This roughness and annual 
violence startled her with the sense that 
she had suddenly stepped into another 
world — a strange, shocking, awfully real 
world, where things were not what they 
seemed in that carefully arranged little 
drama of existence in which she. was ac- 
customed to play a part- 
She heard the old man pounding at the 
cabin doors and shouting, but Maverick 
took no heed. All his attention was giv- 
en, as before, to guiding the boat through 
the tumbling waters. Yet he found time 

to throw a glance occasionally at her. 
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11 You stood your trick at the wheel 
well. You're strong — for a girl," lie 
said, presently. 

"It pulled hard. I didn't know if I 
should be able to hold it,' 1 she answered, 

" Haven't been used to sailing; much, 
have you?" 

" Not in small bouts. I've been quite 
often on yachts. But that is different." 

"Yes, that's different," he said, grimly, 
" Then you had other people to do the 
work. You'll got all you want of cat-boat 
sailing now. You'll have to be crew as 
well an passenger. Tommy's fixed him- 
self for the next while — lucky if he hasn't 
fixed us too," he added, savagely, under 
his breath. 

" Is there danger? 1 ' she asked. 

"Depends on what you're afraid of. 
I'm not in much danger ; but I'm not par- 
ticularly afraid of going to the bottom. 
If I did, it would be all in the day's work 
for me. But I guess you'd like to spend 
a good deal o' time ashore yet, so I is' pose 
there is some danger for you — -a sight 
more' 11 if Tommy'd staid sober — damn 
him!" 

"I will do whatever you tell me to 
help!" 

" Oh, I'll let. you do all you can." He 
caught some fleeting expression on her 
face, " Look up here," he said, abruptly, 
and as she raised her eyes lie gave a mas 
teriul laugh. " Why, you're not afraid! 
No more than if you was on dry land !" 

" Xo.'' she said. with an answering 
srrii I e, "1 'm no t afraid. I su ppo.se I ou gh t 
to be, but I'm not. 1 know you'll get us 
to si tore all right — and even if you don't 
— I'm not afraid. I don't believe I shall 
ever feel afraid again ; if I do, I'll goto sea 
iu a cat-bout in a storm and get over it," 

He chuckled. 

"That's worth while," he said. "Go 
catch that rope that's dragging overboard, 
and put it in the. boat. No, don't, chuck 
it in loose-ended like that; coil it neat, 
ami stick it under that, other that, runs 
along the deck. If we go down, let's go 
down shipshape." 

She did it, and came back to sit near 
him. Tin,' bout gave a sudden roll, and 
they heard a thud as Tommy's body struck 
againsc the cabin door. Then came some 
blows and inarticulate cries. 

*" He thinks we're going down," said 
Maverick. 

" Oh. poor fellow, he's locked in there," 
Cried Helen. 



" Well, he might as well drown in the 
cabin as floating round loose. It'd be no 
ninrft'n he deserved, anyway. He"s done 
his best to drown you." 

Helen did not answer. Again she was 
watching with involuntary admiration 
the young man's quick movements, hold- 
ing the boat here t easing her off there, 
slipping around the breakers, twisting 
through the watery lanes, eluding the 
grasp of deuth. When they were in the 
hollow of the waves, the green hissing wa- 
ter encompassed them on every side and 
hung above them- when they were on the 
crest of a billow, they could see the furi- 
ous, crashing waste spreading into the dis- 
tance. The spray blew past them like a 
mist. The sun had set, and the water 
looked wilder and crueler in the gray 
light, 

Presently she was aware that Maverick 
was looking at her. She glanced up and 
caught his eye. His gaze cut like a, knife. 
She felt that she must answer it, yet he 
had not spoken. 

" Yes?" she said, inquiringly. 

"I was wondering what you thought 
about the old man?" he answered. 

"I?" she said; "E had not thought 
about him at all, except that it, was hor- 
rid, and that you were hard on him, when 
you talked about his drowning.'* 

"I'd be willing for any one to be hard 
on me, and harder, if I did what he's 
done. But I meant, did yon ever see a 
man before that had been drinking?'" 

4 ' I don't think so, but I don't remember. 
I don't like to talk about it." 

11 Yes. but I want particularly to know 
what you think/' 

" Why, I — think it's horrid." 

Maverick drew in a long breath. "Yes," 
he said, slowly, 14 1 supposed that's what 
you'd say. I asked because — I drink too 
much myself, once in a while, and I rather 
wanted to know how it would seem to a 
young lady like you." 

"You?" cried the girl, drawing hack 
with a gesture of repulsion. " You ? Oh, 
how can you?" 

Maverick gave a slow smile as he no- 
ticed her movement. ''How can I?" he re- 
peated. " How can't I 'i would be more to 
the point. You're talking of something 
you don't know anything about. But 
you know you're disgusted with it, and 
that's the main tiling, after all. Sec liere, 
though : I guess I'd like you to understand 
a little of how things look to me." His 
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eyes were dwelling on Tier face with a 
curious, inquiring look, " I want you 
to tell me wh y I should n' t d rink. I don ' t. 
find things very entertaining on the i slant]. 
My father drank before me. He was a 
gentleman— belonged to the same sort of 
folks yon do, I guess; but something up- 
set him— I don't know what it was. He 
came to live on this island — buried him- 
self here for the rest of his life. He mar- 
ried one of the fishermen's daughters, and 
then lie died when I was a few years old. 
I barely remember him. My mother 
Wanted to try and bring me np for a gen- 
tleman: she was a, good mother; there 
aren't many like her: she'd have slaved 
herself to death to get the money to send 
me to the main, and have me educated as 
my father was before me; hut he forbade 
her. The last thing he told her when he 
died was to make a fisherman of me, 
He said fishermen were better to live 
among than the men out in the world. 
Mother never went ag-dust what Pi" said, 
and then when 1 was a hoy, she died. I 
hadn't nobody left in the world, but the 
folks were good enough to me, I got on 
all right. Presently I began to go fish- 
ing with the rest. I'm a good fisherman 
too. Fin lucky, I make more money 
thai) any of 'em. But what do 1 want with 
the money? And what do I want with 
the fishing? Once in a while, in a storm, 
or like that, there's fun in it, but most of 
the time it T s tiresome. But I don't know 
anything- else, and I dare say 1 wouldn't 
care for anything else any more than I 
do for that.*' 

"But there are other things than fish- 
ing," broke in Helen, is if you don't like 
that. You are used to the sea; you might 
be a suitor — you would care to see more 
of the world." 

li I tried that, but I don't know enough 
for anything but a common sailor, and 
I'll never ship for that again. I ain't one 
of the kind thai cares to take another 
man's orders. 1 " 

" Then why can't you care for what the 
other men on the island eare for ? They 
work, and grow up, and get married, and 
take care of their families — 75 

Maverick interrupted her with a snarl. 
Ya— ah!" he said; *' that's for them 
that like it. There isn't a girl I know I'd 
marry. They're tiresome; they're stupid, 
blundering tilings. I'd die a drunkard 
within a year if I was tied to a girl like 
that,'' 



Helen's eyes flashed. "What right 
have you to speak so.'" she cried, " You 
tell me yourself you drink mow than you 
ought to. What right have you to ask 
for better things than you have? Do you 
deserve them? Besides, life isn't to pick 
and choose; life is to do what conies lo 
your baud with all your might. There 
is plenty for you to do, I know, without 
whimpering that there is nothing you care 
to do hut— drink." 

'"I ain't whiinperiugV'iiiterrupted Mav- 
erick, fiercely. " I never said a word to 
a soul before I opened my lips to you." 

1,4 You are complaining in your heart — 
instead of going to work to right things. 
Haven't you any ambition? Don't you 
care to be of use in the world ? What is 
a man for but to do things and to over- 
come difficulties? If you don't want to 
be a fisherman, go and be something else. 
There are plenty of other things to be. 
If you don't '.vant to In a sail or. be a ki> 

tain. Are you afraid to take another 
man's Orders long enough to learn to give 
them yourself? Any one can see you ai* 
clever enough to do what you. like. Only 
you don*t like. Do you think that's a 
thing to be proud of? It isn't! It's con- 
temptible. And then you say you can't 
help drinking. Why don't you tell the 
truth, and say you can help it, but you 
won't take the trouble?" 

Maverick was looking at her with a 
gloomy lire in his eyes, 

41 Hadn't you better talk about some- 
thing you understand?" he cried. "What 
do you know about whether it's hard or 
easy to quit drinking? If you think it's 
a picnic, ask somebody that's tried it." 

"I didn't say it was easy," rejoined 
the girl. " I said you ought to do it. A 
man isn't to do things because they're easy 
— lie is to do them because they're hard. 
And if he says he can't, he isn't a man 
— he's a coward I" 

'"It's lucky for you you're not a man." 

cried tins sailor, suvagcly. ,s Look out !' ? 

as a sudden wave struck the boat, careen- 
ing her far to one side and throwing the 
girl off her feet. Like lightning his aim 
caught her Ijefore she struck the gun- 
wale, held her a moment as in a vise, 
and then gradually released her as she 
found her footing. 

11 Oh, thank you,*' she said, softly, and 
paused a moment before she added, "If 
you hadn't caught me, I might have gone 
overboard." 
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"You might," lie answered, without 
looking at her, 

"Thank you," she said, sitting down 
nearer to him. 

Presently she spoke once more, 

*'I ought not to have talked to you as 
I did just now," she said. "I Lad no 
right. But it was all true," 

"I know that," said Maverick, and 
hi* voice too was changed, ,: It is 
true, and it *d be a pity to waste so much 
truth -telling'. It made me mad a little 
—but maybe it 11 do some good yet,'' 
He turned as he spoke and gave her a 
sudden smile, so radiant, so tender, that, 
from a reckless fisherman he seemed 
transformed into a stainless knight, do 
ing homage to his lady. 

Helen's eyes dropped. She wanted to 
speak, yet some strange timidity bound 
her tongue. At last; 

"The weather is no worse," she fal- 
tered. 

"Ko," said Maverick, as he glanced 
around the horizon. "But it looks like 
a shift of wind to the north,' 

They were silent once more, but as the 
boat labored on there was no lack of 
sound. The water hissed and seethed 
a roan d them; there was a constant dull 
roar of breaking waves; the wind shrieked 
through the ropes; the timbers of the boat 
creak tid and snapped. 

"There's going to be a squall," said 
Maverick at length. 

"A squall?'' re peated Helen, ' ' Can the 
wind blow harder than this?" 

'' Easy, 1 ' answered he, taking his eyes 
a moment from the horizon to consider 
Iter. u There's going to be a squall, and 
the only chance for us to ran through it 
is to get the sail down. The question is 
if you can do it. I can't leave the wheel, 
for if one of those waves caught us wrong 
it would smash us. 11 

"What shall I do?" she said, standing 
up quickly. The water trickled off her 
jacket as she moved. Under the glisten- 
ing yellow sou'wester her hair, beaded 
with moisture, lay in soft curls on the 
smooth cheek, the color of a pin it shell. 
Her eyes were alight, not with fear, but 
with the sense of power. 

As her companion's roving glance rest- 
ed on her he sm iled, " There's some com- 
pany it Yl be pleasant to go down with." 
he said, softly, and continued without a 
break: a Get up there for'ard and take 
hold of the ropes around those two cleats. 



Do you see.? 11 She nodded. "Undo first 
one and then the other, all but the hist 
two turns; hold "em fast, one in each 
hand, till [ tell you to lower, and then let 
both go, steady. It's a mercy I rigged 
the lazy -jacks yesterday, or the sail would 
have been in the water.'" 

The girl stepped forward, staggering, 
and caught hold of the ropes to untwist 
them. They were w«t and hard; she 
strained and pulled in vain. "Hurry 
up there," shouted Maverick, and some- 
thing in his voice stirred her strangely. 
It seemed to her she could have moved 
mountains at his command. She looked 
back with a little laugh, then bent over 
the stiff ropes; they melted under her 
fmgers; in a moment they were free. 
She waited for the word. 

" Lower away." he cried. 

She loosened the ropes in her hands, 
and as the boat pitched, the sail began to 
come down. For one moment, it stuck 
fast, and she thought everything was 
over; she heard Maverick niter an oath, 
and gave a sudden quick pull with such 
strength as she had not known she pos 
sessed. The obstacle, whatever it was, 
gave way, aad the soaked, heavy stiil 
began to slip down again. With each 
pitch of the boat it caine lower. Mav- 
erick, at the other end, drew in the boom 
and made it fast along one side. Sud- 
denly, without a moment's warning, the 
wind stopped. There was no longer any 
current of air moving past them like a 
palpable fluid, the rigging hung limp, 
the whistling and singing stopped among 
the ropes, even the creaking of the boat 
ceased as she lost way. There was not a 
sound except from the tumbling waves. 
The boat rose and fell like a log on the 
long swells, Helen took her place again 
beside the steersman. He nodded, 

li You did well," he said. She smiled 
back confidingly. Existence till now 
she felt had been a dream; life hud be- 
gun when she. sailed out on the rughig 
waters, and its delight lay in facing 
danger and being whirled along in the 
fierce sweep of natural forces. As she 
looked at Maverick she caught an an- 
swering gleam in his eye. It was the 
same spirit in him. she thought, only he 
was stronger than she was and knew 
more. She drew closer to him. 

l " Not afraid yet?" he asked, 

11 How could I be f 1 she answered. 
""Yon are going to bring us in safe," 
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Tlic yellow eyes softened and became 
luminous as they looked into hers, then 
suddenly grew hard again. 

"There it comes L" he cried, and Helen 
heard a low hissing sound to one side. 
It came nearer, then with a blow like a 
collision the wind struck the boat, which 
turned half over, hung a moment, mid 
slowly righted herself. The gale blew 
harder than before, but from the opposite 
direction. Tt took the crests oil' the 
waves; in a little while every breaker 
had disappeared. Then began a mighty 
confusion amongst the billows, They 
were like a routed army entangled by 
their own efforts to escape, or like a 
troop of giants suddenly blinded in the 
midst of battle. One ran one way and 
one another. Where a gigantic billow 
towered on high it suddenly lost its force 
and sank, running in a dozen different 
directions; where there was comparative 
calm a huge wave swiftly reared itself, 
detached from all comrades, dark, threat- 
ening-, terrible, As the first force of the 
gust slackened, Maverick said: 

"I believe we must be n earing the oth- 
er side. The winds off shore. If we can 
manage to raise a little sail and work in 
against it, we ought to get into calmer 
water presently/' 

1 ' Very wel 1 , What sh a! 1 I do T ask e d 
Helen. 

He gave her uiinufe. instructions, and 
once more she stumbled forwards and 
began to work wiili the ropes of the sail. 
Presently she managed to raise it a little. 

"That m do,' 1 he shouted, and she 
made it fast and came back to him. 

For an hour more they stood side by 
side, the man giving every thought to 
the boat, the girl watching him like a 
lynx, to be ready with help. The boat's 
course had to be changed with each mo- 
ment. Maverick's muscles were braced 
like rods of steel to hold her; his face 
grew set and hard. There were no 
glances now for Helen, nothing but, a 
concentration of every faculty on pre- 
serving the bit of man's handiwork which 
looked so frail and helpless in the midst 
of natures fury. But several times lie 
called on her to help him; she took hold 
of the wheel, and pulled as he bade her, 
and stopped when he told her it. was 
enough. She had no other thought than 
blind, trusting obedience. At last she be- 
came aware that the wind was blowing 
less violently, the waves tumbling less 



tumultuoitsly. The last gleam of light 
had faded from the west, but at intervals 
through the clouds that drifted overhead 
came a thin moonbeam. A lantern 
which had been lighted when they left 
shore hung at the mast and threw a 
faint light on their way : another, which 
she had brought from a locker and light- 
ed under Maverick's directions, was lashed 
to the gunwale at the stern and showed 
the compass on Hie seat beneath, The 
waves came like an endless procession 
of ghosts out of the dark before them and 
slipped away into the dark behind. At 
last the moon became entirely obscured, 
and it began to ruin softly. 

"The seas going down,'' said Maver- 
ick; "we must be getting well into the 
lee of the laud. But I don't know where 
we'll come in. I've lost my reckoning 
with this heavy sea." 

"It's getting stiller," he repeated, a 
little later, and. Helen had already felt 
that the boat was now rocking gtmtxy, 
tJ It's getting still. We must be close to 
shore. Holloa! 1 think 1 see it now!" 

He bent his head and peered through 
the night. Helen could see nothing. 
" Yes," he went on, 11 there's some build- 
ings. But I don't know them — yes I do, 
too; it's Fisher's barns* And there's his 
dock. Hold on, we'll be in in a moment. 
'T isn't much of a place to get to, but it's 
dry land, anyway. Leastways it's land — 
1 wouldn't like to say too much about its 
being dry. And you — you must be ns 
wet as a fish. 1 hope it won't hurt yon. 
Salt water isn't likely to give you cold, 
anyway. Well, we've had a rough voy- 
age, but we've got to the end all right. 
I kept my word and got you in safe, 
though there was one time when I didn't 
know if I was going to. Here we are 
alongside, 1 ' he gave a long sigh of relief 
as he released the wheel and rubbed his 
arms two or three times. 

"Oil, how tired vou must, be!'* cried 
Helen. 

"Your arms get stiff pulling so long," 
he said. 11 Now wait a moment and let 
me mak e her fast before we get off. Tl te re, 
she'll lie quiet till I'm ready to go back. 1 ' 

"You won't go back to-night?" site 
questioned. 

"No; 111 wait for daylight; it 11 be a 
good bit quieter then. And you've con- 
vinced nie T oughtn't to be in such a hur- 
ry to get drowned." He looked at her 
sharply, and Helen, who was suddenly 
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afraid til at he was angry, smiled timidly. 
She laid her hand in his as he stood on 
the dock, and he drew her up beside him, 
"Weil/' be said,"' we've got to make the 
most of this being land ; it hasn't got much 
else to recommend it. Now how am I gn- 

ing to get .you over to Westbury? There 
isn't a human being' within two miles of 
here. I know that Jerry has some horses 
nt pasture somewhere about — and there's 
an old wagon in the barn. Come and sit 
down here itt the lee while I sec what I 
can do, 11 

She followed to the building which 
loomed through the darkness, and seated 
herself on a pile of boards at one side, 
while Maverick turned towards the road, 
the white glimmer of winch was dimly 
visible. It was not cold in spite of the 
storm. She leaned her head against the 
mossy boards and listened to the gentle 
drip of the rain and the murmuring of 
the grass, She felt at peaee with all the 
world, Even the thought of her father 
did not trouble her. She was doing all 
she could to get to him, and she had a 
blind faith that she should hud him bet- 
ter. Besides, it was no longer her care, it 
was Maverick's, who was going to see that 
she readied her goal in safety. She sat 
tired, idle, eon tun ted., in the soft wet dark, 
going over and over, in a sort of waking 
dream, every moment of the wild voyage. 
She recollected each movement of Mav- 
erick's sinuous figure, each quick change 
in his face, each variation of his voice. 
And mixed with these came back the wild 
rush of the wind, the roar of the foaming 
breakers, the driving spray. 

Half an hour mast have gone by be- 
fore she heard her companion's voice once 
more. He was speaking to a horse which 
he was leading along the road. Then she 
became aware that he was on the other 
side of the barn, and apparently beating 
down the door, Soon ho called to her; 

"Come! I've got a team here ready, 
but I can't leave it,'* and she roused herself 
and followed the sound to where in the 
faint moonlight she saw a horse and wagon 
standing, with Maverick beside them. 

' This is rather a skittish animal," lie 
said. "You get in first and make your- 
self comfortable, and then Til jump in. 
I put in all the old blankets and things T 
could find." 

Helen climbed in and wrapped the 
warm rugs around her. Maverick fol- 
lowed with a leap, and before he was 
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seated the horse was off at full speed. 
Presently it quieted down and they went 
more sedately. Maverick, had fastened 
the boat's lantern in front of the wagon, 
where it threw a faint illumination be- 
fore them. But they could barely dis- 
tinguish the gray road from the dork 
thickets along the edge. 

He talked as they drove, He told her 
tales of the cou n try-side, and the life there, 
which was so simple and monotonous, yet 
often so dramatic and strange. He had an 
odd, mocking humor, and Helen respond- 
ed to i t gay 1 y. Sh e was aw are o f a n atu ral 
instinctive sympathy with the way lie felt 
and spoke. Hi* very recklessness and 
courage, his kccu t quick, domineering 
spirit, roused something within her that 
she had never known before, and yet that 
she recognized as it stirred tier inmost self. 
She listened eagerly, she laughed sympa- 
thetica]]}-, and she shrank with a feeling 
of impending loss when he said: 

" We're almost there now. That house 
you said your father was in is this side 
the village. 1 ' 

SI in drew her purse from her pocket. 
"You must pay that man," she said, u for 
his wagon, and for breaking down his 
bam. M Then she sat still and looked at 
him by the lantern- light. She did not 
know what to do. and yet she was not 
troubled, for she thought he would know. 

Maverick glanced down at her and saw 
what disturbed tier. He smiled — a slow, 
friendly smile. "Yes," he said, "you'd 
better give me ten dollars for him — then 
he'll thank me for breaking his door. 
And 1 brought you over, you know; but 
then you gave me lots of good advice on 
the way, so we're quits. But I would like 
to have the purse. " He took it out of her 
hand as he spoke and emptied it on her 
lap, picked out a bill, which he put back, 
closed the little silver snap of the porte- 
monnaie, and put it in his pocket, 

1 Here we are, 11 he said; "it must be 
near midnight. Hut there's a light in the 
back of the house. It wonU take long to 
wake them/' 

He drew up the horse, jumped down, 
lifted Helen after him. and took the lan- 
tern iu bis hand. They walked up the 
long path to the house, which was dark 
except for the one light they had seen. 
Maverick knocked vigorously; they wait- 
ed, without speaking, a few moments. 
"They haven't heard, 1 ' he said, and 
knocked harder. From far orT came a 
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noise of opening and shutting doors, and 
voices; evidently the people wort; stir- 
ring. ''They are coining - , "he said, and 
drew closer to her. She saw the look in 
his face, eager, hungry; sad, and then she 
seemed to see him again as he Blood be- 
side the wheel, holding her liFe in his 
hand, and bringing her safe through the 
ravening waves. 

" Good- by, v he cried, and put out his 
hand. She laid her own in it, bending 
towards him; his arm went about her 
waist and gathered her close; his head 
bent nearer and nearer; their lips met. 
The nest moment they heard a key turn 
in the lock. He released her, and was 
gone without a word, as a flood of light 
fell over the threshold. She stepped 
across it and the door closed behind 
her. 

It 

A fortnight afterwards Helen's father 
was still living. His daughter had watched 
beside him day and night; now, white and 
worn, she rested in her room, Beside her 
was her aunt, urging some action from 
which she vehemently dissented. 

l " I can't. I don't want you to send for 
him," she exclaimed. 

" But, my dear, we must. 1 ' rejoined the 
elder lady. "It is ouly fitting that the 
niai] to whom you are engaged should 
take his place in the family on such an 
occasion. I doubt if you have explained 
to him clearly how ill your father is, ur 
he would have come before this. Have 
you made him understand T 

Helen shook her head wearily* u No," 
she said, "he does not know." 

"Have you written to him at all?" 
questioned the other, imperiously. 

The girl shook her head again. 

1 * Helen !" cried her aunt — " Helen 1 
What can you mean? Your father has 
been ill a fortnight. George has a right 
to be very angry. How can you justify 
yourself?'' 

"I do not know/' said the girl, hope- 
lessly, and then she cried out suddenly, 
sharply, 11 Oh, auntie, don't make it hard- 
er. J haven't sent fur George because I 
can't. I don't want to see him. I am so 
very unhappy. It seems as it everything 
was changing around me, and I hud 
changed more than anything else! X — 
oh, auntie." turning away — "I cannot 
marry him. v 

The elder lady jumped out of her chair. 



"Well," she cried, harshly, 44 this is 
awful! This is worse than anything 1 
ever thought of. Are you out of your 
senses? I have mistrusted you were brood- 
ing over something all this time. What 
do you mean? Why, you can't break 
with him now, Nothing has happened 
to make you change. And as for George 
Lathom— everybody knows he is the sort 
of man that never changes. George? 
"Why he is simply the loveliest fellow 
that ever breathed, and he is dead in love 
with you, too — 

"I know it!" cried the girl, sobbing. 
" Don't say it, you make me wretch eder. 
But I can't, can't marry him! I didn't 
understand when 1 promised ; it was ati 
awful mistake, and now — oh, what can I 
do!" 

"Do?" cried her aunt, impetuously. 
11 There is no question of what you should 
do. You should get over these ridiculous 
hysterics as fast m you can, and under- 
stand that it doesn't answer for a woman 
to lead a man on, as you have Geoige 
Latham, and then turn round and put a 
knife in him by saying she didn't realize 
what she was about, and isn't to he bound 
by iter promises. You surely must have 
mine sense of honor in you 1 You fool ish 
child, 1 ' softening a little as she cast a per- 
plexed glance at the tear-stained face — 
"you foolish child, I believe you don't 
know what you are saying. I am not 
going to speak another word about it, I 
am going to leave it for your father to 
settle — and George, You are worn out. 
Go to sleep, and wake up in your right 
mind," and with fierce kindness she pulled 
a shawl over the girl's knees, gave it a 

quick, angry tuck at one side, and rustled 
out of the room- 
It was not many days later that Helen 
sat by her father s couch. Sins had been 
reading to him, but the story was finished, 
and her hands lay clasped in her iap as 

she stared Into the blazing life. The sick 
man regarded her face covertly, and at. 
last spoke: 
" Helen 3" 

She raised her head with a start. 

" My dear, I have been debating wheth- 
er or uot to speak to you of something 
your aunt has said. She doubts there is 
trouble between you and George. Are 
you willing to tell me what it is?" 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

**I will tell you if yon like, pupa," she 
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answered, gently, u but it will do no good. 
Nothing can do any good. I have prom- 
ised to marry George, and I— do not love 
him. I did not know it before. I liked 
him very mucin We are all so fond of 
him. I have known him all my Jifo. I 
thought I would be very glad to pair! the 
1-tsL of it with him; and then you ami 
Aunt Nellie were so pleased, and all my 
friends said it was just the rigid thing-, I 
thought I was very clever to have suited 
every on* and arranged everything so 
nicely. T was contented with myself, 
and contented with George too. and 1 
know still how good he is, and how kind, 
and how sensible — it isii't that I don't 
like him — but, papa, T can not, cannot 
marry him/* 

She stopped short, looking at her fa- 
ther -with appealing, miserable eye*. He 
turned restlessly on his couch before be 
answered, in an unsteady voice: 

41 Helen, this is something very strange. 
You seemed so contented, so happy. Tell 
me when it was that you began to change v 
It is not well — it. does not happen often 
that one gets such a sudden enlighten- 
ment about one's own feelings, except 
through having seen— through having 
met — some one eke. And yet I know 
that 1* impossible. You were away from 
me such a little time, and your aunt says 
— 1 have asked her, dear; you must for- 
give me — that there was no one, no one 
you met that could possibly have had the 
least interest for you. Helen!" and sud- 
denly the sick man sat upright On his 
couch, ami the girl buried her face in her 
hands. He watched her intently, then 
sank back with a smothered groan. Pres- 
ently he said, 

41 My daughter, it will be better to tell 
me everything." 

,f I will, papa, I will/ 1 she cried, " But 
it seems as if there were nothing to tell. 
It is not! dug. nothing, and I never can 
make you understand. I cannot see my- 
self why it has changed me so. Onlv 
when you were so sick, and I sidled over 
here that night— when Aunt Nellie was 
so frightened about me, you know — it was 
a young fisherman that brought me. I 
think if it had been any one else, we 
should have gone to the bottom a dozen 
times over. He was very brave, papa; 
1 don't think he eared much whether he 
went down or not, except for me. But I 
was no more frightened than I am sitting 
in this room, because I knew it was ini- 
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possible for harm to come to me as long 
as he was there. You and Aunt Nellie 
have always taken such care of mo, and 
kept me in safe places, and then all of a 
sudden I was away from you, in danger — 
and I liked it. I liked to see the waves 
come curling up as if they wanted to 
catch us, and to have the gusts take the 
boat, and half overturn it. I don't know 
how to describe it, but it seemed to me as 
if everything before had been different 
from my true self, and at last, for the firht 
time, I was where 1 belonged." She stopped 
a moment, then weut on slowly: 11 And 
ever since it seems to me impossible to 
come buck to the things that used to be. 
At night, papa. I wake rtp dreaming of 
the big waves and the wind, and I am so 
happy when I wake- and then I feel that 
everything around me is quiet and safe 
and comfortable, and I am .so wretched 
that I lie and cry as if the saddest thing 
in the world w:is to he safe among your 
friends/ 1 

"'Tell me more about the young fisher- 
man, Helen,' 1 said her father. His face 
was gloomy. * 

But Helen did not see it; she had risen, 
and was standing before, the lire, her coun- 
tenance irradiated by its glow, and stilt 
more by some soft brightness that shone 
from within. 

' L I don't know what to say, papa/ 1 she 
answered, lingering on the words. " I 
liked him very much. He is different 
from other people/' 

'"It isn't, possible that lie is a gentle 
man?" questioned her father, 

11 No, he is not a. gentleman," she 
agreed. 

" Is he a respectable fellow r Well be- 
haved?" 

"•I do not know/ 1 she said; "I— I am 
afraid— not a 1 ways. " 

"Oil. Helen 1 But is he ambitious? 
Does he mean to rise? Is he going to 
make any tiling of himself?'' 

<k I do not think he cares." 

" And yet you say you like him? But 
you have seen him only for a few hours. 
What can you know or him?" 

"I know I Hked him." she responded, 
soilly. 

*' I dare say he was a clever fellow/' 
rejoined her father, watching her from 
beneath the hand which shaded his eyes. 
4 '0f course you will never meet him 
again, but we will wish him good luck 
for the care he took of you. I must re- 
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member to acknowledges what lie has done 
for us. He brought you back to me 
through great danger, from all I can hear. 
I will send him a handsome present." 

14 No, no t papa/ 1 she repeated* plead- 
ingly. " He wouldn't, like it. I can't let 
you wound him so," 

''How can you know what he would 
like?" Hsked the other, gravely. 

She faced him, her cheeks flushed, her 
eyes suffused. "Papa, 11 she said, softly, 
"what is the use of talking like that? 
You are only doing; it to see what I will 
say. But I will not let you, all the same. 
You shall not hurl him." 

Take care, Helen." retorted, her fa- 
ther. ''It is you who would hurt him. 
You don't know what harm you can do, 
child. It is well for the young 1 fellow 
that you are not £'oing :.o meet again. 1 * 

*' You are so sure," she cried, impetu- 
ously, 1k and I— I am not sure.' 1 

She turned away. Her father paused 
a moment, then spoke slowly, hesitating 
over each phrase. 

"My child," he said, l 'l am sorry foe 
« you. It is better to face the truth. You 
have taken some strange .fancy for this 
young hero — girls have such freaks some- 
times. I grieve for the pain it costs you. 

But you must not make the great mistake 
of giving it too much importance. He 
has faced danger with you, and brought 
you safely through. The qua! ivies he 
showed are such as would naturally ap- 
peal to a young girls imagination. It is 
scarcely to he wondered at, much as we 
may regret it. But be sure that there is 
nothing lasting in tin; feeling that- yini 
have now. It will pass.'* 

"No, it will not pass/' said the girl, 
quietly. 

" Helen," rejoined her father, impa- 
tiently, "you are a child, and don 1 ! know 
what you are talking of. The strongest 
feelings wear away with time — how much 
more this that has sprung up in an hour, 
— that rests on no real compatibility, no 
common interest?" 

The girl shook her head. "I think 
you do not understand," she said, sadly. 
** And there is one thing that can never 
pass— I shall know always that some- 
where in the world there is a man who 
is different from the others. George's 
faults fret me and annoy rue; they always 
have and they al ways will ; hut this man's 
fan its — I seem to know them by instinct, 
and yet they could never fret me, because 



they are a part of him. What is it, fa- 
ther, what is it" — she had turned and 
fared him with au eager, pitiful look 
"that has changed me so? He is a fish- 
erman, untaught, his ways are different 
from otir ways, and yet I knew before 
I had been with him five minutes that 
through everything, and in spite of ev- 
erything, I looked up to him— and X was 
glad to know it! 11 

" My poor girl, 1 " said her father, draw- 
ing her down on her knees beside him, 
and stroking her hair as she knelt with 
her face in the cushions — '" my poor girl, 
it is worse than I thought, yet I can say 
only cruel things. No matter how you 
suffer, no matter how strong the feeling 
is, you will have to overcome it. It is 
impossible ! There is no other word. 
"Why, even if this young fellow eared for 
you as truly as he well might, you could 
never live amongst fishermen; it is one 
of the things that eould not he. Nor 
could he live with gentle folk; it would 
simply he torment for such a man as you 
describe. Generations of cultivation, of 
luxury, of refinement, have gone to make 
you what you are; and if you throw all 
this away, unbappiness would be the only 
end— uuhapptticss for him as well as you. 
Do you think a fisher man would be con- 
tented who had a lady for his wife? He 
would be the most wretched mortal alive. 
And think of what you owe to me, to the 
aunt who has reared yon, to the friends 
who have surrounded you. My child, it 
is impossible. In time, if you are reso- 
lute, these wild thoughts whl disappear. 
Don't think I am not sorry for you ; I am 
more sorry than I care to say. But I 
know what must be the only end. Go, 
dear, ami bathe your eyes, and come back 
and read to me again when they bring in 
the lamps. You are the one comfort of 
life to nie, Helen. And we will say no- 
thing about George just wow; there is no 
need to think of that painful business yet. 
Watt, and in time it may be easier to see 
what should be done. Go, dear," 

The weeping girl rose to her feet and 
left him. 

It was not many days before she en- 
tered the same room again to greet a 
strong, thick -set man of almost middle 
age, with kind blue eyes. 

"I have come," he said, as he took a 
seat beside her, "because both your fa- 
ther and your aunt have written me to 
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come. 1 should not have done it of my- 
self— I would rather have waited For you. 
But as they sent for me, I am here, and 
now I want to say only one thing-. 1 
have known for some time, both because 
you did not write me, and then because 
when your letters came they were so 
changed, that something had gone wrong, 
and I had a fear that the trouble con- 
cerned me. What I gathered from your 
people confirmed it, and now my strong- 
est reason for answering their summons 
was to assure myself that you are not be- 
ing made unhappy for my sake. You 
are not to think I ever question what you 
soy or do. If it is anything concern ing 
our engagement Unit disturbs you, dear, 
take all the time you want. You need 
not speak to me until you are ready. I 
will wait" 

" You are too good," cried the girl. 
"Too good. You make it harder, i 
did not want them to send for you; I did 
not want to think of the pain 1 must 
give you. I— I know you care for me, 
and that I am going to make yon un- 
happy. Oh, George, I don't know how 
to say it, but I thought I liked you very 
much, and now— I know I have been mis- 
taken all this time, I never, never, shall 
be able to love you as you want me to." 
She hid her face in her hands. 

The man turned pale, but his voice was 
steady. 

t+ 1 was afraid I was going to hear 
something like this," lie said. il But you 
must not be too hasty. I am speaking 
for yum* .sake, You have thought about 
these things too much, at a time when 
you had no strength to think of any- 
thing. Wait, and do not be troubled; if 
you want to send me away in two or 
three mouths, I will obey, but not now. 
1 am going to Lake things u little in my 
awa hands; you owe me that privilege, 
at any rate. Not as your lover, but just 
as the old friend that I have always 
been." 

" No," she cried, 14 that will not do. I 
will not be such a coward as not to face 
it now. George. I owe it to you to tell 
you everything, and I will do it now," 

" You need not, Helen," he said. "Your 
father has told me what there was to tell 
— it is nothing ex cent as it makes you 
unhappy, 1 ' 

iL No, he cannot have told everything,." 
she answered. " He did not know it all. 
He will have told you how I .sailed over 



that stormy night, and how it seemed to 
open my eyes to all sorts of new ideas — 
the world has looked like a different world 
to me ever since. But you have not 
heard what— what you had the best right 
to know. When we came over, before X 
came into the house, 1 " her voice sank low- 
er and lower — "oh, 1 was so sorry for 
him, going hack into the cold and the 
storm, without me, and he had bi ■ought 
me safe through it all. and I I — George, 
1 — kissed him." Her voice had quite 
died away. Latlunn could see only the 
clear outline of her cheek, for her face 
was turned from him. For a moment 
there was silence. The man got up and 
moved restlessly about. Presently he 
said : 

'"There is no use pretending that you 
have not pained me — a great deal more 
than you can know. But, Helen, I still 
hold to what I said. You are my prem- 
ised wife. I have loved you for a great 
many years, and I love yon now, J will 
not let you go, and I will not give up my 
Cftre for you until I know that it is best 
for you. I will not trouble you in any 
way— it shall all be just as it was a year 
ago, when I had not spoken to you. But 
before the world let the engagement stand 
till we are all more sure of ourselves. It 
is what your father and your aunt both 
wish. And you owe rue something, Hel- 
en, I beg it for my sake, too."' 

She bent her head submissively; her 
voice was choked with tears. 

*' I am giving you all such terrible 
trouble,' 1 she said. "I do not mean to 
he as bad as I seem. I will do what you 
want. But I think you are mistaken. 
Yon never can (urn me back into tha old 
Helen again. 1 ' 

in. 

The morning' had dawned fair and soft 
on a Sunny day of early April, Yet it 
gale was blowing from the southwest, 
flecking the water with white-caps, and 
streaking it with a broad sheet of foam 
where the breakers crashed on North Rip. 
The air was full of the clamor of the 
waves, and sweet with the warm, damp 
smells of spring. On the sand dunes 
looking out to sea sat half a dozen men, 
t'aeir rough faces reddened with the wind, 
their watchful eyes instinctively keeping 
an outlook on the horizon. They were 
the same who had watched Helen start on 
her perilous trip half a year before. Now 
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they had crossed the island to fish on the 
Rip. But the water was too rough; even 
a dory could hardly live in such a sea. and 
they sat on the dunes and gossiped in the 
sunshine find the wind, One railed the 
attention of the rest to a while sail far off 
share. 

" J declare if that isn't Jack Maverick," 
he said. 

,l So 'tis," cried another. il It's his old 
Gypsy i lie hasn't been out in it since last 
fall. What in thunder makes him take 
her out in a blow tike this? I thought 
Jack had sobered down so lied got over 
all them resky ways." 

"So did I,"' confirmed a third. kt But 
I guess we was all mistaken. That's the 
fool hardiest tiling- I've seen him do yet. 
Worse n takin" that girl over to the main 
last year. He got her over all safe, though. 
I wonder what she give him? He never 
said, and Tack's one o 1 them fellers you 
don't feel free about ask i n't Friendly 
too, but he don't want no one meddiin'. 
It must V been a good sum, for I hear she 
was monstrous rich. Her father's just 
died, they say, but it don't seem to 'a* 
stopped the wed din 1 none, for Miss Cur- 
tis up to the hotel told me yesterday 
she'd just got the weddin' - cards. She 
was a high- stepper, if ever there was on ft, 
an' they say the man she's married 's an- 
other. What's his name? Miss Curtis 
told me, but I forget— G-eorge— George 
something.* 1 

"Lathoni, it was — George Lnthom." 
put in a man at one side, who was lying 
;it full length shading his eyes to watch 
the sail, "Miss Curtis mentioned it to 
my wife. They say she was married at 
her father's death-bed. I tell you, though. 
Jack's goin' it— just see her whitV- 

4t lf it was any other man I sh'd say 
he'd capsize certain, between tlmt wind 
an 1 the swell. But Jack '11 come out all 
right. He's been takin* too ruueh stock 
in himself lately to throw it over, He 
knows what he's about. 11 

*' He has turned a corner, hasn't he?" 
said a fourth man, wbo iiad been silent. 
u No one 'ain't seen Jack drink a drop for 
half a year. He seemed to stop off a!.i of 
a sudden like ; T didn't know the boy had 
it in him. Every one knew he was smart, 
but I hadn't really never thought he'd 
come to anything much. But iook at the 
way he's worked at his books all winter, 
and just got his master's certificate. It 



wasn't luck at all, his gettin 1 that place 
on the Betsy B. just now. The captain 
fairly come an' beggul him to go second 
officer. Sails day after to-morrow, I hear, 
an* Jack's took a share in the cargo — he 
hud a little money saved up. 1 ' 

They fell silent for a while, watching 
the sail as it passed swiftly in front of 
the shore. Each time the hull sank in 
the trough of the waves it looked as 
though the sea were swallowing it at 
last. 

" Where's Jack bound. I wonder?'' said 
one, a little anxiously. ''He's only just 
outside the Ki p— I can't see what he wants 
to go so close for." 

" He's crazy," shouted another. 11 His 
boat '11 swamp before ho can look round I 
Now. what's he turned that way for? 
She'll jibe right on top of that next 
breaker. Good Lord, she's over!" 

They were ali standing with pale faces 
strained forward. By one impulse they 
broke into a run across the heavy band 
and launched their dory. The nest mo- 
ment a huge breaker had overturned her 
and thrown the men out on shore. They 
shook themselves, 

'It's no use,'* they said, ' ' Jack s d one 
for. He couldn't keep nfloat in the Rip 
a minute the "way it is to-day. However 
did it come to happen? He did it himself, 
certain. But whatever could 'a made 
him change his course an 1 run straight 
on to Great Rip in a rage, an' then steer 
her so's she'd jibe?" 

'It almost looks as if he'd done it 
knowiu' what mast come,'' said the old 
man, heavily. 

The others looked horror-stricken. 

'* Oh, no!" cried one; 11 it couldn't V 
been that. Jack had everything; to Jive 
for. See how successful he'd just been, 
an' everything wa&openin' up before him. 
There wasn't noLhin' he couldn't have 
had in time — an' he know ii. See what 
n sort of proud look iie'd got on his face 
since he'd been dohf so well. It wasn't 
that, you may be sure — but what could it 
'a' been?'" 

They stared at each other with blanched 
cheeks. It is those who live by the sea 
who feel its terrors most. 

"■Maybe the flood-tide '11 bring' him 
ashore at the Point," they said. But it 
did not. The wreck of the Gypsy washed 
up on the Situd, but Maverick was never 
seen again. 



